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EDITORIALS 


FREEZERS —Like a good many canners a month 
ago, a goodly number of frozen food 
packers went to Chicago last week to attend the annual 
convention of their Association a bit down in the 
mouth, but hoping that something would turn up to 
change the immediate outlook. Like the canning indus- 
try, the frozen food industry’s long term outlook is a 
rosy one, but there’s many a hurdle to be taken if 
those in the industry today are to be at the finish line 
to collect the prize. There is even a wider gap between 
the larger and smaller freezers than exists in the can- 
ning industry, and the problems of distribution and of 
establishing a new brand are also relatively greater. 


The smaller freezers didn’t exactly find the answer 
at Chicago, but there is little question that they found 
good reason to hope. In view of the fact that many 
individual freezers led the parade when it came to 
sales, advertising and promotion, it may sound ironical 
to say that the freezers are taking a cue from the can- 
ners in this respect. Nevertheless it is a fact that at 
least three of the packers sessions and several of the 
wholesalers were patterned along the same line as the 
merchandising sessions of the canners. Judging from 

’ the reaction here and from lobby talk, it wouldn’t be 
at all surprising to hear that the freezer’s association 
will embark on a consumer and trade relations pro- 
gram in the near future. Add to that the fact that 
there are strong indications that the nutritional survey 
being sponsored by the frozen food packers, promises 

| to provide persuasive talking points and there’s even 
| more reason to expect an association effort. Good rea- 
| son then why the smaller packer was a bit more 


4 


\oneeres on leaving for home. 


One more reason would be the manner in which asso- 
ciation committees are attacking the problems that 
plague the industry. The transportation committee, for 
instance, is doing an exceptionally commendable job— 
ironing out cooperatively with the carriers, specifica- 
tions and plans to provide adequate and sufficiently 
protective carrier equipment. The matter of rate re- 
duction too, which is all important to the industry, is 
getting intelligent emphasis. Progress is being made 
also in solving the warehousing problem which has 
been one of the most vexing as the industry continues 
to grow. At long last it would seem that the packers 
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and warehousemen are cooperating in a serious effort 
to iron this one out. 


While moderate gains for established frozen foods 
like vegetables, fruits, juices, poultry and seafoods are 
expected to continue, the big noise at the moment in 
frozen foods is the ready prepared, heat-and-eat items. 
In these, fish sticks probably made the most sensational 
gains in 1954. From a standing start in 1953 when 
only 7!4 million pounds were packed, the industry 
turned out 50.1 million pounds in 1954. Also, more 
than 100 million pounds of pot pies were packed during 
the year. Fruit pies are also coming up rapidly with 
a 1954 production in the neighborhood of 35 million 
pounds. Campbell Soup’s introduction of frozen soup 
this past year was one of the features of the frozen 
food industry and the eyes of the entire food process- 
ing and distribution world are on this one. 


Some interesting figures—20 percent of the nation’s 
poultry is now marketed in frozen form, also 20 per- 
cent of the seafood, 50 percent of the lima bean crop, 
45 percent of the broccoli, 32 percent of the spinach, 45 
percent of the orange and 40 percent of the strawberry 
crop. 


PEA 
GRADES 


—Some folks are beginning to say that 
canned and frozen food grades are not 
important to the industry. The cost of a 
grading certificate is a good bit more than it used to 
be, now that the grading service is trying to stand on 
its own—and also now that all costs are considerably 
higher than they used to be. Reports are that pro- 
cessors aren’t using the service like they used to. May 
be, but that by no stretch of the imagination means 
that the grades are not and have not been all important 


to the industry. If the government did not set up qual- — 


ity standards, who would? The buyer? Of course, 
there are and always will be so called buyer grades but 
these are merely individual specifications, each one 
different from the other. Without a standard quality 
grade specification, the industry would be in a pretty 
pickle. There are, and always will be, difference of 
opinion in grade specifications, but let’s not sell the 
grading service short. Their importance, and in fact, 
absolute necessity, is demonstrated at the present time 
by the interest in the pea grades. 
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line for filing views. 


The Agricultural Marketing Service on 
March 14 (Federal Register March 19) 
after more than a year study on the 
part of both AMS and industry, issued a 
second proposal to revise the Standards 
of Grades for Canned Peas, which have 
been in effect since May 1, 1942 (amend- 
ed May 21, 1945). The first proposal to 
revise the grades was published January 
1, 1954. Time for filing views and argu- 
ments was first extended to April 1, 1954 
and further extended until February 1, 
1955. Interested parties have until April 
18 to file views and arguments on this 
second proposal. 


For all practical purposes this new 
proposal would seem to eliminate most, 
if not all, of industry’s major objections 
to the earlier proposal of revision. 


SIZES OF PEAS—First of all, all 
reference to mixed sizes have been eli- 
minated in the definition (52.2285). No 
tolerance is mentioned for peas larger 
than the declared size. 


POINTS—Secondly, in line with the 
request of Wisconsin Canners, the maxi- 
mum number of points for color has been 
reduced from a proposed 20 to 10 (the 
present standard is 15). And, the 10 
points taken away from color have been 
added to maturity and tenderness, rais- 
ing that figure from a proposed 40 to 50 
(present standard 45). (52.2286) Points 
for liquor remain the same as in the pro- 
posed revision and the present standards 
—10. Points for defects also remain un- 
changed from the first proposal and the 
present standard—30 points. 


As in the first proposal, the minimum 
score for fancy remains at 90, extra 
standard 80, and standard 70. Present 
standards 90, 75 and 60 respectively. In- 
dustry has had no serious objection to 
this change in as much as the points for 
the respective grades are adjusted to 
compensate. 


SCORING FACTORS 


Perhaps the major difference in the 
current proposal and the January 1, 1954 
proposal has to do with the salt brine 
solutions for evaluating the maturity- 
tenderness factor and adjustments in the 
tolerances for harmless extraneous mate- 
rial under the factor of “defects”. But, 
lets consider the changes factor by 
factor: 


USDA Issues Second 
Proposal to Revise 
Pea Grades 


Color yields 10 points to maturity—A.I.S. test on Grade B and 
mixed size definition eliminated — Brine test simplified — Blond 
pea remains under color with no objective test—April 18th dead- 


LIQUOR—(52.2288) No change in 
Grade A and B. A slight quantity of 
suspended material or sedement is still 
permitted in Grade A. In Grade C the 
iimiting rule is eliminated. In other 
words, canned peas falling in the Grade 
C classification for liquor may receive a 
higher grade. This is in line with the 
current standard. 


COLOR—(52.2289) Grade A score re- 
duced from a 1954 proposed 18 to 20 to 
9 or 10 (present 14-15); Grade B points 
reduced from proposed 16 or 17 to 8 
(present standard 11-13); Grade C from 
a proposed 14 or 15 to 7 (present stand- 
ard 8-10). In the Grade B classification 
a proposed partial limiting rule refering 
to 16 points has been eliminated. In the 
Grade C classification the limiting rule 
has been eliminated and a partial limit- 
ing rule substituted. This provides that 
peas falling in the Grade C classification 
shall not be graded above Grade B. Sub- 
standard points have been changed from 
0 to 6 (present standard 0-7). Artificially 
colored peas still get the crepe label, as 
in Food and Drug, and the controversial 
“blond” peas are scored under the factor 
of color but no objective measurement is 
provided, 


DEFECTS—(52.2290)—Major change 
here is that harmless extraneous vege- 
table material is divided into three clas- 
sifications. (i) green succulent vegetable 
material common to the pea plant, such 
as leaves, pea pods and stems. (ii) suc- 
culent thistle buds and nightshade ber- 
ries from other plants and (iii) other 
predominant spherical cylindrical 
vegetable materials from other plants 
which are succulent and similar in color 
to canned peas. 

The 1954 proposal suggested a toler- 
ance of 3/16 square inch (% inch by % 
inch) of any harmless extraneous vege- 
table material for each 16 ounces of net 
content in the Grade A _ classification. 
Current Grade A proposal provides a tol- 
erance per 100 ounces of either 3/16 
square inch of (i) or one thistle bud or 
nightshade berry, ete., not exceeding the 
size of a No. 4 sieve pea, or (iii) not 
exceeding a half inch in length. The 
mechanical measurements of these harm- 
less extraneous vegetable materials in 
the Grade B classification is the same, 
the tolerance being 1 piece or pieces of 
one of the three classes for each 50 


ounces of net content. The limiting rule 
applies in the Grade B classification on 
harmless extraneous materials. In the 
Grade C classification one-half of one 
percent of the drained weight of peas 
may be harmless extraneous vegetable 
material. 

The definition for “pieces of pea” re- 
mains the same as proposed in 1954. The 
tolerance in sizes No. 1 and 2 or com- 
bination has been reduced from 6 percent 
to 5 percent by count, and in the larger 
sizes from 4 percent to 2 percent in the 
grade A classification. In the Grade B 
classification, this tolerance has been re- 
duced from 8 percent to 6 percent re- 
gardless of size; the Grade C tolerance 
remains at 10 percent. 


As in the 1954 proposal, % of 1 per- 
cent by count of the peas may be spotted 
or otherwise discolored to qualify for 
Grade A—2 percent for Grade B and 4 
percent for Grade C. As _ mentioned 
above “blond” peas are excluded in this 
calculation as they are scored under the 
factor of color. 


MATURITY AND TENDERNESS— 
(52.2291)—First of all, in the new pro- 
posal, Grade A peas will be given a score 
of 45 to 50 points instead of 36 to 40, 
proposed in 1954. Grade B—40 to 44 
points instead of 32 to 35, Grade C—35 
to 39 points instead of 28 to 31 and sub- 
stnadard 0 to 34 instead of 0 to 27 for 
this factor. But, the main change here 
is that the brine test will be taken with- 
out regard to sieve sizes. In other words, 
the same salt solution is used for all 
sieve sizes. The salt solutions used in 
Grade A are 11 and 13 percent with not 
more than 12 percent by count of sweet 
peas sinking in 10 seconds in the 11 per- 
cent solution, and not more than 2 per- 
cent in the 13 percent solution. For 
early peas, not more than 20 percent 
may sink in the 11 percent solution and 
not more than 5 percent in the 13 per- 
cent solution. 

In the Grade B classification, most im- 
portant change is the elimination of the 
controversial alcohol insoluble solids test 
proposed on January 1, 1954 “when the 
eating quality indicates that the peas are 
nearly mature.” The brine test will be 
used exclusively in the new proposal. 
Salt solutions of 13 and 15 percent are 
used with not more than 15 percent of 
sweet peas sinking in the 13 percent 
solution and not more than 4 percent in 
the 15 percent solution. For early peas, 
not more than 36 percent by count will 
sink in the 13 percent solution and not 
more than 8 percent in the 15 percent 
solution. 

The Grade B classification also retains 
the provision which met some objection 
in the earlier proposal, “that the skins of 
not more than 5 percent, by count, of 
the peas may be ruptured to a width 
1/16 inch or more.” The limiting rule 
applies in the Grade B classification. 

The Grade C classification for matur- 
ity and tenderness remains exactly the 
same as in the earlier proposal. Only 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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FREEZERS MEETING 


Freezers Stress Need of 
Consumer, Customer 
Education 


Ninth Annual Convention well attended—U.S.D.A. report outlines 
importance of Preserve Industry—Transportation and warehous- 
ing problems get attention—Mentley succeeds Baxter as President. 


LATE FLASH--1957 Convention, Miami Beach, January 6, Fontainebleau Hotel 


Frozen food packers attending the 
Ninth Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, March 
12-17, in goodly number, were offered a 
well rounded program on marketing, re- 
search and technology, but the underly- 
ing current that more and better educa- 
tion of the consumer and customer is 
badly needed may well have been said 
to be the theme of this convention. 


AMERICAN FROZEN FOOD LQ. 


Starting out Monday morning, March 
14, editor Dorothy Roberts of McCalls 
magazine told the assembled packers 
that the Frozen Food Industry still has 
a tremendous job ahead to tell the full 
story of frozen foods to American home- 
makers. She cited new evidence from a 
recent survey by her magazine which 
shows that so far as frozen foods are 
concerned, homemakers still have many 
erroneous ideas. In other cases they 
simply have inadequate information or 
no information. As an example she said 
that although the industry continually 
emphasizes that frozen foods must never 
be refrozen, it has never explained the 
reason for this warning. Labels, she said, 
don’t give sufficient information, and al- 
though acknowledging the good work 
being done by the Association and other 
groups, she said there is a great need for 
more work to be done in developing and 
disseminating recipes, cooking and serv- 
ing methods, and similar aids to home- 
makers. 

Hugh Daum, President, Hugh W. 
Yaum Company, reported a tremendous 
narket potential for frozen foods in the 
estaurant and institutional field if the 

idustry will do a thorough educational 

»b. Restaurants need to be told over and 
ver again of the advantages of using 
vozen foods, Mr. Daum said. In some 

sstaurants, he noted, frozen foods are 
eeeiving adverse publicity by notes on 
he menu stating frozen foods are not 
erved. This means that hundreds of 
astomers daily are being told that frozen 

roducts are inferior to competitive 
ods. Unfavorable publicity such as this 
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can be corrected and a big dent can be 
made in billion dollar fruit and vegetable 
market if the frozen food industry will 
do a real selling job. 


Retailers, too, need to be awakened to 
the new frozen food era, according to 
A. H. Rosenfeld, Editor and General 
Manager of Frozen Food Age. In his 
comments, Mr. Rosenfeld cited the tre- 
mendous new interest in frozen foods by 
chain stores and other retailers. He 
analyzed data showing that this interest 
is being fully supported by investment 
in new equipment for displaying and 
storage of frozen foods. And many re- 
tail organizations are developing train- 
ing programs to be sure that their frozen 
foods are properly handled. In such 
stores, frozen foods receive full tempera- 
ture protection to assure consumer sat- 
isfaction. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Rosenfeld said, despite all of the progress 
in this direction, the frozen food I.Q. of 
many retailers is not as high as it should 
be. He showed actual pictures of the re- 
sults of many harmful practices which 
demonstrated vividly the industry’s need 
to intensify its efforts to increase the 
care and attention given to frozen foods 
by retail grocers. 


FROZEN FRUIT AND BERRY USAGE 


In another marketing session, Dr. H. 
Wayne Bitting, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, presented a preliminary report 
on several phases of a survey now being 
made by USDA to discover the usage of 
fruit by preserve manufacturers. Dr. 
Bitting reported that industrial users 
take some 70 percent of the total pack of 
frozen fruits and berries. His report is 
reproduced on the following page. 


On the same panel, Arthur W. Woelfle, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Bedford Products 
of Dunkirk, New York, a preserver, and 
piemaker Earl Johnson, Plant Manager 
of Wagner Baking Corporation, Chicago, 
told the group of their experience in us- 
ing frozen fruits in the manufacture of 
preserves and fruit spreads and in the 
baking industry. Mr. Woelfle’s assertion 
that some of the preservers problems in 


GEORGE L. MENTLEY 


George L. Mentley is general sales 
manager of the Birds Eye Division of 
General Foods Corporation. Mr. Ment- 
ley’s first connection with the food in- 
dustry was in 1919 when, after discharge 
from the U. S. Air Force as a captain 
with a service record of 22 months over- 
seas, he became a salesman with the 
Jacob Dold Packing Company in Buffalo, 
subsequently advancing to assistant sales 
manager. In 1927, he joined the Curtiss 
Wright Corporation in New York as na- 
tional commercial sales manager. _ 

He has been with General Foods since 
1934. He was appointed institutional 
sales manager of Birds Eye in 1935 and 
became national sales manager of frozen 
foods in 1939. In 1944 he became vice 
president in charge of sales of the newly 
formed subsidiary Birds Eye-Snider Inc. 
In 1947 he was made manager of the 
area responsible for advertising, promo- 
tion, market research, transportation and 
warehousing. He assumed his present 
responsibilities in April of 1953. 

Married and the father of two children, 
Mr. Mentley lives in Newtown, Con- 
necticut. 


using cold pack fruits and berries stem 
from difficulties relating to USDA grades, 
stirred up a spirited discussion. USDA 
representatives in attendance, explained 
some of the difficulties in establishing 
grades, defending their value and im- 
portance to industry, and explaining how 
these might be increased. 


NUTRITIONAL INFORMATION 


In still another marketing forum, Kar] 
H. Krieger, Director of the General 
Laboratories, Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation, pointed out that the 
nutritional information now being un- 
covered by that group studying on a 
grant of the Association, will provide a 
powerful advertising and merchandising 
tool to the freezing industry. The pro- 
gram which will be continued in 1955 
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Distribution of Frozen Fruits and 
Berries to Bulk Users 1953 


More than two-thirds of Pack, excluding juices sold principally to 
preservers, pie bakers and ice cream manufacturers. 


By 


DR. H. WAYNE BITTING 
Agricultural Economist 


More than two-thirds of the current 
frozen fruit and berry pack, excluding 
frozen juice concentrate, is packed in 
large-size containers. This cold pack is 
sold principally to preservers, pie bakers, 
and ice cream manufacturers. The re- 
maining one-third, which is packed in 10- 
pound containers and under, is sold to 
restaurants, cafeterias, and other insti- 
tutional users, and to household con- 
sumers through retail stores. 

In order to determine the relative size 
and nature of the three major outlets for 
frozen fruits and berries, the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service made surveys of 
the fruits and berries used by preserve 
manufacturers, pie bakers, and ice cream 
manufacturers. These surveys were de- 
signed to cover each industry in its en- 


Table 1—Frozen fruit and berry pack by 
large-sized containers, 1951-53 1 


Percentage pack in containers 


Fruits and berries over 10 pounds 


1951 1952 1953 
Percent Percent Percent 
Fruits: 
Apples and 
applesauce _...... 99.8 98.6 98.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
Cherries (sweet 
and sour) ....... 98.8 95.5 97.1 
Grapes & pulp...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 
50.5 49.1 42.1 
99.5 97.8 99.5 
Berries: 
Blackberries ........ 98.0 96.4 98.2 
Blueberries 87.4 90.6 83.6 
Boysenberries ...... 93.6 91.3 82.2 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
Loganberries _ ...... 99.7 99.0 100.0 
Raspberries 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
Raspberries (red) 65.2 63.8 48.7 
Strawberries ........ 54.3 46.1 46.0 
Miscellaneous 
fruits and 
berries? _............ 80.9 21.7 24.3 
Average ......... 76.1 65.2 67.3 
1 Source: Frozen Food Pack Statisties—Fruit. 
National Association of Frozen Food Packers. 


D. C. April 1954. 

2 Grapes, apricots, black raspberries, and cur- 
rants assumed to be packed in the large containers 
~—breakdown incomplete. Gooscberries are excluded. 

Miscellaneous fruits include: 
aloupe, citrus fruit (exeluding 
cranberries, dewberries, elderberries, feijoa, figs, 
fruit juices, guava, huckleberries, melon balls, 
mixed fruits, nectarines, pears, persimmons, pine- 
apple, plums, quince, tangerines, youngberries, and 
watermelon. 


1This is a preliminary report on the several 
phases of fruit and berry use by bulk users (pre- 
serve manufacturers, pie bakers, and ice cream 
manufacturers), which is being conducted by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


Bananas, 
juice), 


cant- 
coconut, 


tirety on a coordinated basis. This is the 
first time that any of the information on 
fruit use by the preserve industry and 
ice cream manufacturers has been made 
available. 


Table 1 shows the proportion of each 
of the fruits and berries packed in con- 
tainers over 10 pounds. Except for the 
miscellaneous category, the cold pack for 
11 of the 14 major fruits and berries 
represented over 80 percent of their total 
pack. The remaining three — strawber- 
ries, peaches, and red raspberries—had 
slightly under 50 percent of their packs 
in the larger-size containers. 


Table 2 shows the relative importance 
of each fruit and berry for the pack years 
1951 through 1953. Strawberries and 
cherries made up over half of the frozen 
fruit and berry packs in each of these 
years. 


How important is the preserve industry 
as a user of frozen fruits and berries? 


During 1953, the preserve industry ac- 
counted for 37 percent of all the frozen 
fruits and berries packed in containers 
of over 10 pounds. This was the equiva- 
lent of 24 percent of the total frozen 
fruit and berry pack in 1953. 


Table 2—Frozen fruits and berries as a percentage 
of total pack, 1951-53 ! 


Percentaze of total pack 


Fruits and berries 1951 1952 1958 

Percent Percent Percent 
Strawberries ............ 38.0 47.7 41.7 

Cherries (sweet 

and SOUP) 24.4 15.5 21.6 
7.8 8.4 5.9 
Apples & sauce. 6.9 9.0 7.8 
Red raspberries 4.7 4.4 4.6 
Blackberries ..... 3.5 2.5 8.3 
Blueberries — 3.3 2.3 2.6 
Apricots 2.4 1.0 
Black raspberries .. 2.3 2.1 
Boysenberries 2.2 2.3 1.8 
Grapes and pulp...... 1.2 1.2 1.9 
Loganberries .......... 6 
Miscellaneous? ........ 7 1.8 3.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 

' Source: Frozen Food Pack Statisties—Fruit. 

National Association of Frozen Food Packers. 


D. C. April 1954. 

2 Grapes, apricots, 
rants essumed to 
tainers---breakdown 
excluded, 

Miscellaneous fruits include: Bananas, canta- 
loupe, citrrs fruit (excluding juice), coconut, cran- 
berries, dewberries, elderberries, feijoa, figs, fruit 
juices, guava. huckleberries, melon balls, mixed 
fruits, nectarine, pears, persimmons, pineapple, 
plums, quince, tangerines, youngberries, and 
watermelon. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 
PRESERVE INDUSTRY 


Table 3 shows the relative importance 
of the preserve industry as a market for 
each of the frozen fruits and berries in 
1953. Except for apples, cherries, and 
blueberries, the preserve industry ac- 
counted for 50 percent or more of the 
frozen fruits and berries packed in the 
large-size containers. In 1953, 67 percent 
of all frozen fruits and berries were 
packed in these large-size containers. 


FORM USED BY PRESERVE 
MANUFACTURERS 


The preserve industry used the equiv- 
alent of 302 million pounds of fruits and 


black raspberries, and cur- 
be packed in the large con- 
incomplete. Gocseberries are 
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Table 3—Relative importance of the preserve industry as a market for frozen fruits and berries ! 


1958 Frozen-fruit use 
Frozen frozen fruit pack by preservers 
fruits In - as a portion of 
Fruit used by containers Total Pack in 
preserve Total over frozen large-sized 
industry 10 pounds pack containers 
1,000 pounds—frozen weight Percent Percent 
57,794 225,963 104,008 25.6 55.6 
Grapes 8,266 10,110 10,110 81.8 81.8 
Apples 554 42,356 41,502 1. 1.8 
16,185 29,975 26,926 54.0 60.1 
Peaches 7,842 82,171 13,5538 24.4 37.9 
Red raspberries ...........:00008 11,760 24,895 12,913 47.2 91.1 
Cherries? ......... 9,739 116,981 113.563 8.3 8.6 
Apricots* 4,429 3.962 3962 111.8 111.8 
Black raspberries 5,788 8,975 8 975 63.9 63.9 
1,889 3,794 3,794 49.8 49.8 
Blueberries _ ..... 2,360 13,988 11,692 16.9 20.2 
Miscellaneous fruits 
203 620,435 4,931 22.1 91.6 
Total or average ...... 131,073 541,961 7355,929 24.2 36.8 


1 Preliminary. 
® Red tart and sweet varieties. 


2 Also dewberries, boysenberries, loganberries. and youngberries. 


4 Frozen-fruit use reported by preservers includes some fruit frozen by preservers and not reported. in 


commercial pack statistics. 


5 Reported under miscellaneous fruits and berries. 
7 Total frozen fruit pack not specified as packed in containers 10 pounds or less. 
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berries during 1953, of which 45 percent 
were purchased as frozen fruits and ber- 
vies, and an additional 4 percent was 
purehased as frozen juice. Altogether, 
frozen fruits, berries and juice accounted 
for about one-half of the total purchases. 


Table 4 shows the relative importance 
of the form in which fruit was purchased 
for the manufacture of jams, preserves, 
ind jellies in 1953. Strawberries ac- 
counted for 22 percent of the total fruits 
and berries used. The next largest was 
erapes which accounted for 18 percent 
of the total. Apples were third, account- 
ing for 17 percent of the total. These 3 
commodities accounted for 57 percent of 
the total fruit and berries used in the 
pack of jams, preserves, and jellies in 
19538. Eighty-four percent of the straw- 
berries were purchased as frozen berries. 
This is shown in column 1 (table 4). 


Another 1.7 percent was purchased as 
frozen strawberry juice. This is shown 
in the fifth column. All forms of use 
have been expressed in terms of fresh 
fruit equivalents. On this basis, approx- 
imately 86 percent of the strawberries 
used were purchased as frozen berries 
and juice. 

Only damson plums were received pri- 
marily as fresh fruit. The canned form 
was predominant in peaches and pineapple. 
Nonfrozen juice is the leading form in 
which grapes, apples, currants, and elder- 
berries were received. 

The bulk of fresh fruits and berries 
used in preserving are consumed by firms 
located in the regions where these fruits 
are grown. It is evident that relatively 
little shipment of fresh fruits for use in 
preserves are made outside of the produc- 
ing region. Preservers located at a dis- 


Table 4—Relative importance of form in which fruit is purchased for the manufacture of jams, 
preserves, and jellies, 1953 ! 


Fruit form (fresh weight equivalent) Total 
Fruits Juice Fruit equivalent 
fresh 
Frozen Fresh Canned Dried Frozen Nona-frozen weight 
7 Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 1,000 
pounds 
Strawberries ... 84,28 ~ 1.48 67,411 
Grapes... . 17.26 26.64 5.09 1.27 39.15 53,607 
Apples 1.79 17.87 36 2.16 77.82 51,806 
Blackberries 78.81 2 7.04 21,565 
Red raspberries . 90.08 1.22 13,716 
12.77 7.73 9.39 13,384 
Apricots 39.35 14.43 35.49 7G" 10,806 
Black raspberries 67.29 2.73 : oa 21.07 8,954 
Pineapple .......... ss 20.60 11,372 
Currants 1.53 14.86 6,745 
Red plums 820s 5,852 
Crab apples .. 85.78 4,984 
Damson plums 13.03 1,527 
Miscellaneous fruits 
44.96 14.15 8.9) 1.33 1.13 26.44 301,837 


Preliminary. 


Table 5 
manuiacturers, 


Percentage of total 


lruits Preserve 

and berries a Pie 
Percent 

Strawberries .. 1.33 
7 
\pples 7 61.64 
Slackberries 7 
‘eaches 7.51 
Red raspberries 4.54 ‘ 
\pricots 9.58 1.42 
‘lack raspberries. 2.97 51 
‘urrants 2.23 ‘ 
! ueberries 92 6.39 
| derberries 81 S 
.ysenberries 7 1.68 
ganberries .... 7 .57 
-ubarb ‘ 33 
nanas ‘ 
\ seellaneous fruits and 

erries 1.28 

Total or average........... 100.00 100.00 


Preliminary. Data based on fresh weicht equivalent. 


Not included. 5 Included in miscellaneous. 


Includes dewberries, boysenberries, youngberries, and loganberries. 


Relative importance of fruits and berries. 


Includes dewberries, boysenberries, youngberries, and loganberries. 


rnd the percentage frozen, used by preserve 


pie bakers, and ice cream manufacturers, 1955 ! 


Percentave frozen 


Iee Cream Preserve Ice Cream 
3 


2 Pie 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 

51.01 $6.01 90.51 83.55 
27.85 

1.70 19.47 

5 83.22¢ 86.51 

15.21 41.79 38.29 87.49 
4.35 97.34 ‘ 79.52 
13.2% 82.82 91,24 30.21 
5 39.35 23.57 
4.32 75.83 71.78 67.36 
7.52 0.00 i 22.74 
53.00 5 

‘ 75.34 ‘ 

6.54 

94.05 88.07 a 

& 15.41 5 & 

37.3% ‘ 

7 99.62 

5 7 90.63 5 

97.07 
2.558 4 ‘ 44,23 
-74 87.25 
1.07% 5.79 64.58 34.61 
100.00 49.09 41.65 TO.15 


2 Juices included. * Juices are not included. 


7 Ineluded with blackberries. 


For ice cream, benanas and miscellaneous fruits and berries are reported weights and are not on a 


{)sh-weight equivalent basis. 
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tance from individual fruit sources gen- 
erally use fruits in frozen form, with the 
majer exception of pineapple, peaches, 
and, to a lesser extent, apricots, where 
important volumes of the canned product 
are utilized. Considerable quantities of 
various fresh fruits and berries are 
juiced fer jelly manufacture. 
Concentrated apple juice is the domi- 
nant form for apples used in jelly manu- 
facture. It is estimated that about 
598,000 gallons of concentrated apple 
juice were used by the preserve industry. 


PIE BAKERS AND ICE CREAM 
MANUFACTURERS 


How does the use pattern of fruits and 

berries by the preserve industry compare 

with that of the pie bakers and ice cream 
manufacturers? 


There are significant differences be- 
tween these industries in both the kinds 
of fruits and berries used and the form 
in which they are purchased (table 5). 
Only 2 fruits (apples and cherries) were 
required to account for 79 percent of all 
fruits and berries used by pie bakers. 
Three fruits and berries (strawberries, 
peaches, and cherries) accounted for 79 
percent of all fruits and berriés used by 
the ice cream industry. In contrast, 7 
fruits and berries were required to ac- 
count for 79 percent of the fruits and 
berries used by the preserve manufac- 
turers. 

The ice cream industry purchased ‘70 
percent of its fruits and berries in frozen 
form. The preserve industry purchased 
49 percent of its fruits, berries, and 
juices in frozen form. The pie bakers 
purchased 42 percent of their fruits and 
berries in frozen form. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Are there regional differences in the use 
of frozen fruits and berries within the 
preserve, pie baking and ice cream indus- 
tries? If so, are the regional differences 
comparable between industries? 


There are distinct differences in the 
regional use of frozen fruits and berrics 
within industries. Also, there are marked 
differences between industries (table 6). 


Table 6—-Proportion of frozen fruit: and berries 
used within the preserve, pie bakine. and ice 
cream industries, within regions, 1953 ! 


Percentage used in froven “orm 


Preserve? Pie I-eCrexrm 

Percent Percent Percent 
Nerth Atlantic ...... 51.8 33.2 77.4 
Fast North Central 19.5 58.6 63.7 
West NorthCentral 71.9 19.1 616 
South Atlantic ... 34.2 45.9 65.2 
Seuth Central ........ 34.9 33.7 47.9 
57.7 39.5 79.7 


1 Preliminary. 
* Includes frozen juices. 


In the preserve industry, the use of 
frozen fruits, berries, and juices as a per- 
centage of total purchases ranged from 
34.2 percent in the South Atlantic recion 
to 71.9 percent in the West North Cen- 
tral region—a variation of over 100 per- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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The Veterans Administration has an- 
nounced that in the future processors 
who are awarded subsistence contracts 
will be required to pay inspection fees 
for grade certification and check loading. 
Future bidders will want to take this 
into account when submitting offers. 


Roberton F. Williams, Vice-President 
of Stokely Foods and Manager of the 
Frozen Food Division from 1948 until 
1954, retired on Juanary 1, 1955. Mr. 
Williams was instrumental in organiz- 
ing the Tri-Valley Packing Association 
in California in 1931, and become its 
General Manager. In 1934 he joined the 
Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Company and 
was made President of that organization 
until June 1, 1943 when the company 
merged with Stokely. 


Announcement has been made of the 
purchase by the Uddo & Taormina Co., 
Buena Park, Calif., of the Orange Can- 
ning Co., Orange, Calif. The output of 
the latter concern is not oranges but to- 
mato products. Acquisition of the Orange 
plant will almost double the output of 
the Uddo & Taormina Co. 


Joseph L. Brotherton has been made 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif. For the past three years 
he conducted his own public relations 
firm and before then was advertising 
manager for PictSweet Foods, Inc. 


Dr. Randall Royce has been appointed 
manager of the American Can Com- 
pany’s Atlantic division laboratory at 
Newark, according to an announcement 
by Dr. Roger Lueck, vice president in 
charge of research and technical service. 
Dr. Royce had been assistant manager of 
the can making firm’s Central division 
technical service laboratory at Maywood, 
Ill. He began his career with Canco 
in 1934, as a chemist in Maywood. 


Gerber Products Company, Fremont, 
Michigan baby food producers, has 
agreed to take over all of the outstand- 
ing capital stock of Gerber Plastics Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, in exchange 
for stock of Gerber Products. Although 
the names are similar, there is no rela- 
tionship between the two companies. 
Gerber Plastics makes plastic products, 
principally children’s toys, such as rattles 
and dolls. 
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and Personals 


GUEST OF HONOR 


Pennsylvania’s Cherry Pie Queen, 
Margaret Rolar, 16, Shippensburg, R. D. 
#38, was guest of honor on March 4, 
1955, at The C. H. Musselman Company’s 
annual Cherry and Raspberry Growers’ 
Banquet at the company’s cafeteria, Big- 
lerville, Pa. 

Miss Rolar, a sophomore at Big 
Springs High School, Newville, Pa. com- 
peted recently in the National Cherry Pie 
Contest in Chicago. 


Blake, Stanley, and Newman have been 
incorporated to commercially manufac- 
ture Larry Blakes green salad dressing. 
A new plant in Berkeley, California will 
be ready for operation approximately 
April 30. Berger and Plate of San Fran- 
cisco have been appointed exclusive sales 
agents. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation has 
completed negotiations to acquire E. A. 
Aaron & Bros., Inc., Chicago, frozen food 
marketers and suppliers of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, according to an an- 
nouncement March 14 by S. M. Kennedy, 
Consolidated Foods president, and Henry 
Kohorn, president of E. A. Aaron & Bros. 
Mr. Kohorn and Marshall Goldberg, vice 
president, will continue in their present 
positions. The company will be operated 
as a subsidiary of Consolidated Foods 
Corporation and there will be no change 
in operating policies. 


Frank J. Hager, Manager of the Pro- 
duction Department, Shoreland Freezers, 
Inc., Salisbury, Maryland, for the past 
three years, has been appointed Vice- 
President and General Manager of the 
firm, according to an announcement by 
Richard M. Cooley, President. Prior to 
his affiliation with Shoreland, Mr. Hager 
spent 10 years with Seabrook Farms 
Company of Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
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The Wisconsin Canners Association 
has established for the year 1955 a 
scholarship of $300.00 to be awarded on 
October 1, 1955 to an undergraduate stu- 
dent, majoring in the field of Food Tech- 
nology at the University of Wisconsin. 
The first such scholarship was offered in 
1954 and was won by Fritz Friday of 
New Richmond, Wisconsin. To be eligible 
for the scholarship a student must: (a) 
Have definitely selected Food Technology 
as a major subject; (b) Have completed 
the freshman course of study; (c) Have 
been employed in a Wisconsin canning 
plant during the summer of 1955; (d) 
Be enrolled at the University of Wiscon- 
sin for the semester beginning in Sep- 
tember 1955, under a professor in the 
section of Food Technology of the De- 
partment of Dairy and Food Industries. 
The selection: of the individual from 
among applicants to receive the award 
shall be made by the Canning Technol- 
ogy Committee of the Association. 


Columbia River Packers’ Association, 
Astoria, Ore., set a new high in its pack 
of 902,123 cases of canned seafoods in 
1954, but its earnings dipped to $496,385 
from $517,265 in 1953. This organization 
is 76 percent owned by the Trans- 
america Corporation. 


E. Norton Reusswig, 1953 National 
Chairman of the National Food Brokers 
Association, speaking before the New 
York Institute of Food Technologists, 
March 16, praised the technical and pro- 
fessional workers in the food processing 
field for their tremendous contributions. 
Their activities, he said, in constantly 
improving agricultural methods, new 
processing techniques, and more efficient 
distribution patterns, have enabled the 
industry to keep the cost of foodstuff 
down. He stressed the fact that constant 
attention to the maintenance of these 
standards is most essential to continued 
acceptance by the consumer and saluted 
the technologists especially for thei) 
efforts in maintaining these new qualities 
acceptable to the housewife. 


Paul Fuselier has been named sales 
manager of the corrugated container di- 
vision of the American Box Corporation’s 
new plant at Newark, Calif. Plant is 
scheduled to go into production in July. 
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William A. “Bill” Free, President of 
Hungerford Packing Company, Hunger- 
ford, Pennsylvania, has announced that 
E. J. “Ed” Laucks, for the past three 
years Sales Manager of the firm, is no 
longer connected with that company. Mr. 
Laucks is well known to the canning in- 
dustry. Prior to joining Hungerford he 
had been Sales Manager for Charles J. 
Summers, Jr., Inc., of New Freedom, 
Pennsylvania and prior to that time 
managed the Pennsylvania Canners As- 
sociation, Sales Development Council. He 
was for a number of years with the P. J. 
Ritter Company of Bridgeton, New Jer- 
sey. President Bill says he will handle 
the sales job himself, and he has had 
much experience on the firing line. Long 
an ardent advocate of constructive sales 
and promotion, Bill is the canner who 
first suggested that the National Can- 
ners Association consider a Sales Promo- 
tion Program and he has headed the As- 
sociation’s Consumer and Trade Relations 
Program since its inception. 


The California State Department of 
Public Health, with a staff of more than 
800 employees, has moved into a new 
headquarters building at 2151 Berkeley 
Way, Berkeley, erected at a cost of 
$5,000,000. Here are consolidated de- 
partments from two San Francisco and 
six Berkeley locations and for the first 
time all divisions are housed in one build- 
ing. Established in 1870, it is the second 
oldest State Department of Public Health 
in the nation, exceeded only by Massa- 
chusetts. In all, six divisions and 23 bu- 
reaus are housed here. Many canners 
have visited the building in advance of 
the public inspection date of April 28 
and express much satisfaction with the 
consolidation and with the modern facili- 
ties. Berkeley is also the site of the 
Western Branch Research Laboratories 
of the National Canners Association. 


The San Francisco Maritime Museum 
which purchased the old cannery sailing 
ship Star of Alaska some time ago, has 
repaired and refitted her and will place 
her in exhibition this spring near Fisher- 
man’s Wharf. She was launched at Glas- 
gow, Scotland in 1886 as the Balclutha 
and later became the Star of Alaska, ply- 
ing for years between San Francisco and 
the Bering Sea with salmon catches. 


ASPARAGUS GRADES POSTPONED 


Asparagus canners and other inter- 
ested parties have been granted an ex- 
tension of time to June 30, 1955, to sub- 
mit written data, views, and arguments 
for consideration in revising canned 
asparagus grades as published in the 
Federal Register of January 29, 1955. 
The USDA’s action was in consideration 
of comments received indicating the need 
for further study of the proposed 
changes. Previous deadline for comments 
was February 28. 
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DR. E. J. CAMERON 


Dr. Edwin J. Cameron, 59, Director of 
the National Canners Association Re- 
search Laboratories, and _ nationally 
known food scientist, died Monday night, 
March 21, at Georgetown University 
Hospital, following a stroke. His death 
marks the third major loss to the N.C.A. 
Research Laboratories in less than a 
year. It was on April 29, 1954, that Dr. 
James Russell Esty, Director of the 
Western Branch Laboratory at Berkeley, 
California, passed away, and on last 
September 4, Norris H. Sanborn, who 
had rendered distinguished service as a 
Sanitary Engineer for the Association 
passed away suddenly. 


Dr. Cameron had been associated with 
NCA’s Research Lab for 32 years, join- 
ing the staff in 1923. Born September 17, 
1895, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. He 
received his early education in Massachu- 
setts schools and the degree of Bachelor 
of Science from MIT in 1920. He served 
two years in the Medical Corps of the 
A.E.F. and received his Doctor’s degree 
in canning Bacteriology in 1927 from 
George Washington University. 


While a graduate student at George 
Washington and in the employee of NCA, 
he inaugurated bacteriological surveys 
in canning factories that have provided 
the impetus for the development of a 
whole technological field of industrial 
sanitation. His vigilance and energy ex- 
tended on the sanitary control of prem- 
ises, operations and equipment, have 
made American canning factories models 
of the world. 


In 1927 he introduced the use of a 
motorized field laboratory for carrying 
bacterial investigations to plants 
throughout the canning areas, a method, 
lauded in the scientific press, that has 
provided the basis of a valuable service 
to the industry. 


Dr. Cameron’s research and leadership 
on nutritive qualities of canned foods 
comprises another enlarged circle of his 
activity. In 1941, on behalf of the can- 
ning industry, he embarked on a skill- 
fully organized wartime research cam- 
paign to determine the status of canned 
foods in human nutrition and to develop 
methods for their improvement. As a re- 
sult, more is known today about the nu- 
tritive values of canned foods than 
about any other category of processed 
foods. This broad investigative program 
brought much of the invisible world of 
micro-organisms, enzymes, vitamins, and 
nutrients into better focus, and inaugu- 
rated a host of scientific papers that are 
today a permanent part of the literature 
on food preservation. 


In 1936, Dr. Cameron was appointed 
Assistant Director of the NCA Washing- 
ton Laboratory; in 1939, Director; and 
Inst month was made over-all Director of 
the NCA research laboratories. 


Last June Dr. Cameron was the re- 
cipient of the annual Babcock-Hart 
Award, “because his contributions to 
food science and technology have been 
put into production on a large scale and 
have resulted in a significant improve- 
ment in human nutrition.” The Award is 
sponsored by The Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists and The Nutrition Foundation. 


Funeral services were held Thursday, 
March 24, at Gawler’s Chapel, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with interment at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. 


Dr. Cameron is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Dorothy Pray Cameron of Wash- 
ington; a son, John Cameron of Phila- 
delphia; three sisters and two brothers. 


J. Milton Langrall, 79, prominent Bal- 
timore canner, after an illness of two 
weeks, following a heart attack, died at 
his home in Baltimore on ‘Saturday, 


March 19. Mr. Langrall, one of the old 


line Baltimore canners was Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of Robert Brothers, 
Ine., which operates four Maryland veg- 
etable canneries and one each in Georgia 
and Florida. He was also President and 
owner of J. M. Langrall and Company 
of Canton. A son of Benjamin and Jose- 
phine Langrall of Derchester County, Mr. 
Langrall was the brother of James Otto 
Langrall, President of Roberts Brothers. 
He is also survived by his wife Mrs. Etta 
E. Herbert Langrall and a sister Mrs. 
Harry I. Bell of Baltimore. Funeral 
services were conducted on Tuesday, 
March 22. Burial in Lowden Park 
Cemetery. 


J. Nelson Schuster, 66, for many years 
credit manager of the Continental Can 
Company at Baltimore, and retired last 
December, died suddenly on Wednesday 
evening, March 16 at his home in Balti- 
more. Mr. Schuster had many friends in 
the Tri-State area particularly. He was 
buried on Saturday morning. 
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Here’s the second big 


On the facing page, you see a black and white reproduc- 
tion of an ad called Pacific Coast Chowder Supper. In the 
March 14 issue of Life and the April McCall’s, your cus- 
tomers see Pacific Coast Chowder Supper in delicious full- 
color and on two pages. It’s the second in Canco’s booming 
1955 advertising campaign. 

Pacific Coast Chowder Supper will pique the appetites 

ofa potential audience of 37,000,000. Tempting recipes will 
show how to prepare the featured dishes employing a va- 
riety of canned foods. 
Canco aims these ads directly at your ultimate customer 
. .. the busy homemaker. In them, she sees appetizing, 
intriguing meals at low cost. And with these meals in mind 
she goes to the store to shop for your canned foods and 
beverages. 

Cash in! Make sure that your retail outlets spotlight your 
brands for these meals; price them attractively, and display 
them prominently. 

So with Pacific Coast Chowder Supper, Canco continues 
a truly spectacular campaign . . . actually creating a buying 
urge... and helping build the prestige of all canned foods 
and beverages. The profits are yours ...ifyou take advantage! 


FREE! 


Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising . . . . 


To help YOU get YOUR brand featured in food retailers’? news- 
paper ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration of this Pacific 
Coast Chowder Supper ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in pro- 
gram you may work out with your retailers. A mat or photograph 
will be sent FREE direct to any retailer planning such a promo- 
tion. Requests should be addressed to: American Can Company, 
Sales Promotion Division, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Go first to the people who are first! 
@ AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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The National Canners Association, Di- 
vision of Statistics, has been busy this 
week grinding out facts and figures much 
in demand by canners as they line up 
acreage for the coming packs. 


CORN—Of perhaps greatest interest 
to the most number of canners are the 
corn figures. Shipments for the month 
of February hit an all time record for 
that month of 3,497,684 cases. The fig- 
ure is also close to the all time record for 
any month (3,621,000 cases in March of 
1950), and it brings total shipments for 
the season, to date, August 1 to March 
1, to 22,516,221 cases—an average of 
over 3 million cases per month (3.2 mil- 
lion). But, this rate of shipment is still 
not enough to make an important dent 
in the record supply. As of March 1, 
eanners still held in their warehouses 
19,389,864 actual cases, or more than 2 
million cases than held last March 1 
(17,031,986 cases). During the last 5 
months of last season, canners shipped 
10.9 million cases or an average of 2.2 
million cases per month. Chances are that 
figure will be exceeded this season but a 
whalloping carryover seems inevitable. 
Serious consideration of the “United 
Company” letter on the corn situation 
issued this week is highly recommended. 


PEAS—During the first 4 months of 
the season, June 1 to October 1, pea 
canners had shipped about 700,000 cases 
more than last season. Since that time, 
however, monthly shipments have been 
slightly below last year and February 
was no exception. During the month pea 
canners shipped 2% million cases com- 
pared with 2.9 million cases last Febru- 
ary. Total shipments for the season to 
March 1 at 22.8 million are about 700,000 
cases short of last years 23.5 million 
cases. Thanks, however, to a pack 4 mil- 
lion cases short of the prior season 
despite an 800,000 case larger carryover, 
stocks on March 1 stood at 8.7 million 
cases compared with 11.3 million cases 
last Mareh 1. During March, April and 
May of last year canners shipped 7 mil- 
lion cases so that the carryover this June 
1 will be well below normal. 


Of the March 1 stocks, 1.8 million were 
Alaskas, 6.9 million Sweets. There were 
only scattered stocks in the East, with 
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the Midwest holding a total of 5.8 mil- 
lion of both varieties and the west 2 mil- 
lion cases of sweets. 


BEANS—As is well known, bean can- 
ners outdid themselves on the production 
line this past year, coming up with a 
pack of 28.8 million cases, far in excess 
of any previous record. This provided 
a supply of 31 million cases, about 30 
percent more than the previous record 
supply of last season. Shipments July 1 
to January 1, the first six months of this 
season totaled 15 million cases or only 
slightly more than the 14.7 million cases 
shipped during the same period last 
season. Shipments during January at 
2% milion cases were well above Jan- 
uary ’54 shipment of 1.7 million cases, 
but the February shipment figures of 2.2 
million cases just released by NCA are 
only slightly above last February ship- 
ments of 2.1 million cases. So that ship- 
ments July 1 to March 1 of 19.7 million 
cases are only a little more than a million 
cases greater than the 18.5 million cases 
shipped the same month last season. 
This leaves a record 11.4 million cases 
of green and wax beans on hand March 
1, double the 5.7 million cases on hand 
last March 1, From March 1 to the end 
of the season, July 1, last year, canners 
shipped 3.4 million cases. Chances are 
that figure will be greatly exceeded this 
year. Even so, a record carryover is in 
the offing. 


ASPARAGUS—With the new aspara- 
gus pack about to begin, the figures on 
the asparagus carryover are especially 
timely. NCA shows a March 1 carryover 
of 669,414 cases, compared with 388,587 
cases last March 1. With a total supply 
of about a half million cases more than 
the previous season, asparagus canners 
during the season just past shipped 5.3 
million cases compared with 5 million 
cases the season before. Majority of the 
carryover stocks, or 339,440 cases, were 
held in California while Michigan held 
98,000 cases, New Jersey 63,000, Illinois 
58,000, Washington and Oregon 60,000, 
and other states 50,000. Of the total, 
376.4 thousand were cut asparagus, 245.4 
thousand spears, and 47.7 thousand cuts, 
tips removed. 
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BEETS AND CARROTS — NCA also 
issued during the week final figures on 
the 1954 beet and carrot pack, showing 
the pack from January te March. This 
report is in supplement to the Associa- 
tion’s January 31 report showing these 
packs to December 31. The completed 
packs are shown by can size only because 
of the small number of canners packing 
after January 1. During that time the 
beet pack amounted to 379,506 cases, 
bringing the total to 17,737,717 cases 
compared with 9,137,054 cases. The 54-55 
pack totaled 5% million cases of 303’s, 
1.3 million cases of 10’s, 772,079 cases of 
8 oz., and the small balance in miscellan- 
eous sizes, The NCA report showed that 
canners on March 1 held 4.1 million cases 
of canned beets compared with 4.4 mil- 
lion cases last March 1. Shipments Jan- 
uary 1 to March 1 totaled 1.3 million 
cases compared with 1.8 million cases 
same period last year. Shipments season 
to date, July 1 to March 1, totaled 5.8 
million cases compared with 6.1 million 
cases same period last year. 


The pack of carrots January 1 to 
March 1 totaled 131,466 cases, bringing 
the total 54-55 pack to 2,0009,720 cases 
compared with 2,628,842 cases last year. 
Of the total 54-55 pack, 946,128 were 
303’s, 859,774 cases 10’s, 171,177 cases 
8 oz. and the small balance in miscellan- 
eous sizes. Carrot stocks on hand March 
1 totaled 1.5 million cases compared with 
1.6 million cases last March 1. Shipments 
January 1 to March 1 totaled 380,329 
cases compared with 458,764 cases last 
year. Shipments season to date July 1 
to March 1 total 1.5 million cases com- 
pared with 1.6 million cases same period 
last season. 


BLACK EYE PEAS—1954 pack of 
canned fresh blackeye peas, according to 
NCA, totaled 742,004 cases compared 
with 1,111,708 cases last year. The pack 
including other fresh field peas totaled 
1,474,093 cases compared with 2,359,113 
cases. Texas packed the bulk of the 
fresh blackeye peas, 572,138 cases. 


RSP CHERRIES—March 1 stocks of 
RSP cherries at 818,740 cases was some 
10 or 11 percent below last March 1 
stocks of 923,773 cases. Shipments dur- 
ing February totaled 356,812 cases com- 
pared with 326,199 cases. Shipments for 
the season, July 1 to March 1, 2,434,312 
cases compared with 3,037,895 cases. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Demand For Scarce Items, Others Dull — 
Corn At Low Of Season—Bean Bargains— 
Tomatoes Firm—Spinach Canning Underway 
—Frost Damage To Apricots And Peaches— 
Export Deal On Pears About To Be Closed— 
England Also Expected To Buy Cocktail— 
Citrus Prices Reach Season High- 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., March 24, 1955 — 


THE SITUATION—Canned food trade 
interests report that where supplies are 
limited, especially in the vegetable group, 
there are orders in the market for fairly 
sizeable lots. However, where stocks are 
pressing, the buying is conspicuous by 
its absence. 

This sort of trade is expected to hold 
for some time. Currently stocks of to- 
matoes, tomato products, peas, beets, 
carrots and a number of minor packs are 
light and have been for some time. There 
are heavy stocks of green beans and 
corn. While many interests feel that 
there may soon be a shift in the buying 
trend from these scarce items to more 
plentiful packs where prices are de- 
cidedly attractive, there has been no 
special move in this direction to date. 
Buyers continue to order out heavy ship- 
ments of fruits, bought some time ago. 
There is interest in salmon with Alaska 
pack offerings greatly curtailed. 


THE OUTLOOK — Not much change 
in the general price setup is expected. 
However, there is held likely to develop 
increased demand for many major veg- 
etable packs inasmuch as buyers inven- 
tory position is believed to be small, 
Fruits are coming in for more attention 
as bad weather developed on the West 
Coast hurting, it is believed, the new 
crops that are just getting started fol- 
lowing the Winter dormant stage. Most 
fish prices hold well. There is, however, 
some sales pressure noted in a few items. 
A good many interests feel that buyers 
are moving slowly due to the uncertain 
business situation and the unsettlement 
shown at times in the main commodity 
and stock markets. 


CORN—While demand was better and 
some fairly good sales were understood 
to have been closed, it was not felt that 
the business was sufficiently large to 
bring stocks to a point where the season 
carryover would prove to be moderate. 
In fact, some market surveys stated that 
even with buying held on an above aver- 
age scale for the balance of the season, 
the carryover will be large based on the 
current stock position. 


Prices are at the low of the year. 
Fancy whole kernel golden was quoted 
at $1.30 f.o.b. Maryland shipping point. 
Standard was available at $1.00, both 
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basis 303s. In the mid-west fancy whole 

kernel golden, 303s, are listed at $1.15 

with rumors that this schedule could be 

shaded on special sales. In many areas, 

— there is difficulty in locating 
s. 


SNAP BEANS—Supplies here are also 
liberal and the market position easy. 
While openly the offering schedules cov- 
ering most size packs are unchanged, 
there is the belief that buyers, looking 
for bargains, might obtain supplies at 
lower levels. Canner competition for 
business is quite keen. Standard cut 


ungraded, basis 303s, f.o.b. Maryland 
shipping point, is offered at $1.00 per 
dozen. 


TOMATOES—A number of pack sizes 
are out of the market. The demand re- 
mains fairly good, although many inter- 
ests feel that in view of the limited sup- 
plies remaining unsold in canners’ hands, 
and the estimated small stocks held by 
buyers, that the business actually should 
be better. In the Maryland area, the 
market position is a little firmer with 
sellers holding any stock at all of 303s, 
refusing to shade $1.30 per dozen f.o.b. 
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Controlling Your PROFITS! .. . 


, » » How Many Cases of Quality Products Per Ton-- 
.. - Your Cost of Raw Product Paid To Growers-- 


If you discover an excess of chaff and pods mixed with the peas and lima beans 
you thresh—and quite a few are damaged and split—the fault may lie in your 
Viner! When the viner threshes only the harder peas or beans that shell out easier, 


it's costing you money. 


Your PROFITS come from saving the most tender kind that 


yield higher quality to sell at a higher price. 


Viners 
designed to deliver 
superior yields, both in 
quantity and quality, and 
without additional labor 
or operating expense. Re- 
latively small savings on an 
hourly basis actually pro- 


duce hundreds of dollars 
extra per viner each season. 


Write For Bulletin Covering 
Complete Facts 


Established 1880 
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Bean Hulling 
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OTHER VEGETABLES—Spinach can- 
ning is now under way in California and 
Maryland. The demand is fair at the re- 
cently named 1955 canner schedules. 
Asparagus §S.A.P. business being 
booked in California. Cold weather in 
California has retarded the movement of 
early crops to the fresh markets. There 
is a good trade demand for peas, and 
some sizes are now difficult to locate. 
The market position of beets is attract- 
ing attention with the offerings small. 
New packs are nearing completion in 
Texas. Carrots are moving fairly well 
against contracts, while the unsold stock 
position is estimated as rather light for 
this season of the year. 


APRICOTS—California advices were 
that heavy frosts developed in the Santa 
Clara valley and came at a time just 
when the fruit trees were looking ex- 
cellent. There occurred two weeks of ex- 
ceptionally fine weather that brought 
the fruit trees along in grand shape. 
The trees now are in bloom. It is not 
possible to tell what damage, if any, de- 
veloped at this time, but with frosts at 
this stage, the impression is that a set- 
back occurred in fruit growth. This is 
viewed as most unfortunate. The 1954 
pack was off sharply and many buyers 
new are without stocks. Nominally the 
market was quoted at $2.70 per dozen 
for choice 2%s f.o.b. cannery for wholes, 
unpeeled. 


PEACHES Cling peach fruit crops 
in California were held likely to have 
suffered damage from the unusual 
weather developments. Here also it is 
not possible to tell the real situation. 
Growers were reported to have used 
smudge pots extensively in an effort to 
overcome the low temperatures. 


Spot stocks are extremely tight. There 
were no canner offerings of standards 
2':s, sliced or halves, while for 303s, 
small offerings at $1.65 and $1.70 per 
dozen, f.o.b. cannery were reported. 
Heavy shipments from the Coast to vari- 
ous distributor outlets were noted, the 
movement being against contracts placed 
some time ago. 


PEARS—tThe trade felt that the deal 
whereby England would buy a_ sub- 
stantial quantity of this fruit was about 
to be closed. Actually there has been an 
order for export shipment in the market 
for some time, but the inability to 
straighten out a tangle involving sterl- 
ing held in the United States kept the 
trade in check. This has since been 
settled. The deal is expected to involve a 
sum of approximately $3,000,000. Cur- 
rent supplies are plentiful, but if such a 
sale develops, the stock position may 
tighten materially. Standards 2%s halves 
were offered at $3.10 to $3.15 per dozen 
f.o.b. West Coast cannery. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—England was 
also expected to buy a certain amount of 
this fruit, along with pears. If it does, 
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there should follow a tightening of the 
supply trend. A fairly good movement 
has been experienced all season but the 
pack was substantial and remaining un- 
sold supplies are estimated as good. 
Choice in heavy syrup was offered 
around $3.30-$3.35 per dozen f.o.b., with 
fancy at $3.40 to $3.45 as to syrup con- 
tents. 


CITRUS JUICES—The markets were 
very steady and the price position about 
the best for the season. Considerable at- 
tention was given to the report of un- 
usually cold weather in the main South- 
ern California citrus fruit belt. This may 
cut into prospective production. Florida 
crop news is very favorable and canners 
report a steady movement to various dis- 
tributing centers. The pack is gaining 
steadily, but is still below the total to 
around this time last season. 

Sellers asked $2.35 to $2.50 per dozen, 
f.o.b. cannery for orange juice, $1.85 to 
$1.95 for grapefruit juice and $2.10 to 
$2.25 for blended juices, sweetened and 
unsweetened per dozen, f.o.b. cannery 
shipping point. Segments were also in a 
very steady position with grapefruit as 
to syrup content averaging from $4.00 
to $4.10 per dozen, basis 46 oz. f.o.b. can- 
nery. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Spinach And Asparagus Carryover Small— 
Larger Spinach Crop Forecast—Larger To- 
mato Acreage Indicated—Heavy Movement 
Pears — Talk Of Shading Cocktail — Olive 
Supplies Short—Fish Week A Success. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., March 24, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Following a 
rather cold Winter, Spring has come 
along with a warmer touch and active 
canning is now under way in spinach, 
with asparagus to receive attention as 
soon as early shipping demands are met. 
Crop conditions generally are considered 
quite satisfactory, despite the fact that 
rainfall is below normal. Canners report 
a steady movement of stocks into the 
hands of distributors and shortages of 
some lines are being noted. In most lines, 
stocks are smaller than a year ago and 
real distress selling is very limited. 


CARRYOVER — The Canners League 
of California has brought out carryover 
stock figures covering asparagus and 
spinach as of March 1st, when the new 
season on these items begins. Stocks of 
asparagus in the hands of canners on 
this date were 265,048 actual cases, 
while those of spinach totaled 234,722 
cases. Reduced to a 24/2 basis the carry- 
over of asparagus was 317,551 cases. 
have been closely sold up for some time 
While not reported it is generally under- 
stood that some canners of these items 
and have even been compelled to make 
purchases to fill orders for their brands, 
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SPINACH—Opening prices on canned 
spinach announced about ten days ago 
quite closely followed the spot prices 
of recent months. Some lists made con- 
cessions for shipments within sixty days, 
but this plan was not followed by all 
eanners. The low lists are largely at $1.10 
for No. 303, $1.50 for No. 2% and $4.50 
for No. 10. The California crop for can- 
ning and freezing is estimated at 62,200 
tons, or well above that of last year. 


TOMATOES — Indications are for a 
rather larger tomato acreage in Cali- 
fornia this year than last, and possib'y 
a higher price to growers. Last year’s 
price was $20 a ton, but toward the end 
of the season, when a beiter market for 
the canned product loomed into view, 
some canners paid more. The demand 
has exceeded early expectations and the 
entire list is on a higher price range than 
six months ago. Fancy tomatoes are 
moving at $1.55 for No. 303, $1.95 for 
No. 2, $2.45 for No. 242 and $9.75 for No. 
10, with featured brands somewhat 
higher. Many items in the tomato prod- 
ucts list are closely sold up and tomato 
juice is not plentiful. A considerable 
business has been done of late in 46-oz. 
at $2.50, and this is not the highest price. 


PEARS —A feature of the business 
done of late in canned fruits is the rather 
heavy movement of pears. The Cali- 
fornia pack of this fruit was a large one, 
with the Northwest pack larger than 
originally estimated. Prices remain 
largely at opening levels and there are 
indications that some sizeable purchases 
may be made for export, an outlet 
largely missing in recent years. Strictly 
fancy Bartlett pears have sold of late at 
$3.90 for No. 2'%s, with choice at $3.50 
and standard at around $3.15. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail is in plenti- 
ful supply, following an unexpeecedly 
large pack, and there is much talk of 
shading prices here and there. It is ac- 
knowledged that there is a good move- 
ment but it seems to be a fact thar this 
item has some rather weak holders. Sales 
of No. 2% fancy are reported at $3.40 
and No. 10 at $12.75. 


OLIVES—The California Olive Asso- 
ciation has released a statistical outlook 
for the 1954-55 selling season pointing 
out that there are about 10 percent less 
clives available for sale than were sold 
in 1952-53. The figures for the 1953-54 
selling season are not used for compari- 
son as this season was marked by short 
supply. For the season now under way 
there will be more small, large and mam- 
moth olives to sell and less giants, jum- 
bos, colossals and super colossals. The 
total supply, which includes pack and 
carryover from the previous season, is 
down 10 percent from 1952-53. This 
year’s pack, with operations still under 
way, is estimated at 2,056,000 cases on a 
48-No. 1 tall basis, against the largest 
pack made in 1951-52, which totaled 
2,225,686 cases. The new crop year got 
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off to a flying start with shipments of 
108,613 cases for December and January. 


FISH WEEK — Southern California’s 
rirst Annual Fish Week, celebrated 
\iarch 14th through 19th, attracted wide 
attention and proved so successful that 
plans for the next event of the kind are 
already under discussion. Publicity was 
arranged through a professional public 
relations counsellor and the affair was 
well advertised. Special fish recipes 
were distributed and industry leaders 
appeared on radio and television shows 
to bring the story of the event to the 
public. The event was planned by the 
Southern California Fisheries Associa- 
tion, a comparatively young organiza- 
tion. The Fish and Wild Life Service of 
the United States Department of the In- 
{erior cooperated by making available an 
experienced fishery marketing specialist 
to aid in the project. 


FROZEN FRUITS AND BERRIES 


(Continned from Page 9) 


cent. The percentage of frozen fruits and 
berries purchased by pie bakers varied 
from 33.2 percent in the North Atlantic 
region to 58.6 percent in the East North 
Centra! region. For ice cream manu- 
facturers their purchases of frozen fruits 
and berries ranged from 47.9 percent in 
the South Central region to 79.7 percent 
in the West. : 

On the average, the ice cream industry 
purchased far more fruits and berries in 
the frozen form than did the preserve 
manufacturers and pie bakers. Seventy 
percent of the fruits and berries used by 
the ice cream industry were purchased 
in the frozen form, as compared with 49 
nereent in the preserve industry, and 42 
percent by pie bakers. The South Central 
region was low in percentage of fruits 
and berries used in the frozen form for 
all three outlets—preserves, pies, and ice 
cream. No region was consistently high 
in frozen usage of fruits and berries for 
all three outlets. 

The consumption of frozen fruits and 

berries has accounted for about 5 percent 
of total U. S. consumption during the last 
7 or 8 years. The per capita consumption 
of frozen fruits and berries (excluding 
citrus) in 1952 and 1953 was approxi- 
mately 3 pounds. It is estimated that in 
the future our population will increase at 
2 little over 2 million people per year. At 
‘he present rate of consumption this calls 
‘or an additional 6 to 7 million pounds 
f frozen fruits and berries per year. 
About 70 percent of this increase will be 
sacked in large-size containers if the 
resent pattern of use is maintained. Of 
h’s, the preserve industry should pur- 
hase about 37 pereent. The ice cream 
nanufacturers and pie bakers should 
vurchase most of the remaining iwo- 
hirds. The success of merchandising 
ractices and product improvements 
hould be measured by the gains over 
nd above those associated with popula- 
ion growth. 
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FREEZERS MEETING 
(Continued from page 7) 


will provide the first authentic informa- 
tion concerning the nutritional value of 
frozen foods, and from the information 
obtained thus far, freezers will have 
something to stand up and shout about. 

On the same panel, John Willem, Vice- 
President of J. Walter Thompson Ad- 
vertising Agency, gave packers some idea 
how the full dramatic story of frozen 
foods might be told. E. W. Williams, pub- 
lisher of “Quick Frozen Foods” stressed 
the importance of good frozen food re- 
tailing practices and H. J. Humphrey, 
Research .Manager, Birdseye Division, 
General Foods Corporation, spoke of the 
difficulties involved through State Leg- 
islation regarding temperatures. of 
frozen foods. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Industry, rail and motor carrier repre- 
sentatives in a forum on frozen food 
transportation problems concluded, 
though with some disagreement, that 
much work is yet to be done to provide 
adequate transportation facilities for 
frozen foods. Leading off the discussion, 
T. C. Borden, Traffic Manager of Ex- 
change Lemon Products, Corona, Cali- 
fornia, and a member of the Packers 
Transportation Equipment Committee, 
emphasized the industry’s need to em- 
bark upon a crusade to bring about 
freight rate reductions so that frozen 
food transportation costs, exclusive of 
protective services, will be no greater 
than for competitive products. Another 
packer member, D. E. Carroll, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Western Frozen Foods, Watson- 
ville, California, urged all groups in- 
volved to take a good look at themselves. 
He suggested many of the difficulties 
can be resolved by critical self analysis. 
Top level management of railroads is 
good, he said, but sometimes local car- 
rier representatives fall down on the job 
because of poor communications from the 
top to the bottom. Speaking to packers, 
he urged management to pay more at- 
tention to their traffic departments. 
Efficient operation of traffic executives 
can mean great savings to the frozen 
food industry, he reported. The freezer’s 
transportation committee has urged on 
the railroads the need for small cars for 
transcontinental shipments. There is 
some disagreement between truckers and 
packers as to the type and amount of in- 
sulation, air space, wall racks, floor 
racks and type of mechanical equipment 
needed. 


Carrier representatives indicated a 
great interest in meeting the needs of 
this growing industry. Railroad and car 
line representatives told of the vast ex- 
pansion of their equipment to give frozen 
foocs needed temperature protection. 
Motor carriers reported their plans to 
work closely with the industry to de- 
velop improved equipment with particu- 


lar attention to standards for insulation 
and construction of motor trailers. 

There was another packer session that 
had to do with research on frozen foods 
and quality control. Distributors meeting 
jointly in the same hotel held separate 
meetings. Here there was much discus- 
sion of the merchandising challange, 
motivating consumers, tapping the home 
freezer market and one full session was 
devoted to the golden opportunity pre- 
sented by the restaurant market. 


OFFICERS 

George L. Mentley of Birdseye Di- 
vision, General Foods Corporation, White 
Plains, New York, was named to suc- 
ceed John L. Baxter of H. C. Baxter and 
Brother of Brunswick, Maine as Presi- 
dent of the packers. F. Gilbert Lamb cf 
Lamb Weston, Inc., Weston, Oregon was 
named First Vice-President with Sterling 
Doughty of Sacramento Freezers, Inc., 
Sacramento, California, Second Vice- 
President. Lawrence S. Martin of Wash- 
ington, D. C. continues as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The wholesalers elected Sam Vogel of 
Vogel’s, Ine., Littie Roek, Arkansas to 
the Presidency for 1955. Hal Ris, Berk- 
shire Frozen Foods, Pitsfield, Massa- 
chusetts was named Vice-President for 
the East. Archie Huss, A. W. Huss Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Vice-President for The 
Central West, Clyde Barrington, Frozen 
Food and Equipment Company, Dillon, 
South Carolina, Vice-President for the 
South, Frank Hicks, Glazier Frozen 
Foods, Houston, Texas, Vice-President 
for the Southwest and Harold Hacke, 
Union Ice Company, San Francisco, 
Vice-President for the West. W. Carlton 
Eacho of Washington Frozen Foods, 
Washington, D. C. continues as Secretary 
and Howard Jester of P. D. Jester, Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware continues as 
Treasurer. 


USDA ISSUES SECOND 
PROPOSAL TO REVISE 
PEA GRADES 


(Continued from page 7) 


change is the elimination of the phrase 
“nearly mature,” with the result that 
Grade C peas are referred to as “fairly 
tender” under this factor. The brine 
test is the same with 10 being the maxi- 
mum number of sweet peas that sink in 
10 seconds in a 15 percent solution and 
10 early peas in a 16 percent solution. 
The alcohol insoluble solids of early type 
peas are not more than 23.5 percent and 
of sweet peas not more than 21 percent 
(same as Food and Drug). Also, appli- 
cable are the Food and Drug Standards— 
“(1) that the skins of not more than 25 
percent, by count, of the peas may be 
ruptured to a width of 1/16 inch or more, 
and (2) that not less than 90 percent by 
count, are of such tenderness that they 
are crushable by a weight of not more 
than 907.2 grams (2 pounds).” Limiting 
rule also applies in the C classification. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Nominal 
BEANS, StTrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1,50-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. ....... .90-.95 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303.......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.47% 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Wines, NO: BOB 1.15 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 
1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 


Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.55 


No. 10 13.50-13.75 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......1.45-1.55 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308............00. 1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Cot, Ne. J 95-1.00 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 
Wax, Cat, Fey... 8 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.75 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 1.35-1.40 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 308.......... 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
Texas, Std. Cut, No. 308.............. 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.00-2.30 
Sm. Gr., No. 308............ 1.80-1.921%4 
No. 10 12.00 
Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 308............000 1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
TRI-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.35 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
.1.1714-1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
No. 10 5.00 


N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 3038s..1.05-1.10 


Sliced 303s 1.25 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 308...........00 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
-95-1.10 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
MARYLAND 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... .90-.95 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.00 
1.00-1.05 
No. 10 6.50 
Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 303......1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 308......1.85-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 


Ex. Std., No. 303 ........ 1001.15 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 308 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 6.50 
MIDWEST 
Fey. W. K. Gold No. 308..1.15-1.221%4 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00 
5.50-6.00 
C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 308..1.15-1.321%4 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Ex. Std., No. 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 
No. 10 6.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 90 
No. 303 1.321% 
7.50-7.75 


C.S. Fey., 8 0z.. 


8.00-8.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
No. 303, Ex. Std., 2 sv....... 1.50-1.55 
3 sv. 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv. 1.30 
Std., 4 sv. 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Fey., No. 10, 3 sv. 9.50 
4 sv. 8.75 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 -85-.90 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
Std., Unar., No. 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
SOB 
Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz. .1.05-1.10 
.-1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., 8 oz -1.00-1.121%4 
1.60-1.75 
.90-.921%4 
1.35-1.45 
8.00-8.25 
Std., 3 sv., No. 308... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 (nom.) 6.50-6.75 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey... 8 8 OB. 1.0714-1.10 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., Ung., No. 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308 ...... 1.60-1.65 
Ex. Std., 4 av., 8 90 
No. 303 1.25 1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Std., Ungr., No. 303.............. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 
No. 2% 2.20-2.80 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308.... .92%4-.95 
No. 2 1.00-1.0714 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
21,,’s 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
Tristate, B .80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.00 
Ouark, Fey., Mo. 1.60 
Calif., 8 -8214-.921%4 
No. 303 £.1.10-1.30 
4.50-4.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


TOMATOES 
No. 303 1.30 
1.45-1.50 
New York, Fcy., Wh., 
No. 2 2.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
INDIANA, Fey., NO. 2.15 
1 
2.50 
No. 10 8.7 
No. 303 1.4 
No. 2% 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 Nom. 
Calff., Pey., S.P.. No; 1.55 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 ese 9.75 
Gtd., No. BOB 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.75 
Texans, BOB BBO 
TOMATO CA.TSUP 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10 
No. 10 12.00 
Ex. Std., 14 02. (nom.) ...........006 1.70 
No. 10 (nom.)......... 11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.)... id 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2..........0 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 


Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 10.... 


No. 10 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 9.00 
N.Y. Apples, fcey., sl., No. 10....10.25 
Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 oz.....2.70 
APRICOTS 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 oz 1.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 10 9.85-10.10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 3038........2.35-2.40 
No. 2 2.60-2.65 
13.25-13.50 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 02.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 303 2.90 
No. 2% 4.70 
No. lu 16.60 
Std., No. 2% 4.25 
No. 10 16.10 
COCKTAIL 
No. 3.40-8.45 
No. 10 12.75-13.00 
Choice, No. 808 2.10-2.15 
3.30-3.35 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 


PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
1.80-1.821, 
No. 2% 2.90-3.00 
Choice, No. 808 1.75-1.80 
No. 2144 2.70 
No. 10 9.60-9.85 
Std., No 
(nom.) 2.45-2.47%, 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2\..........38.20-3.30 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, No. 2% 2.90 
PEARS 
2.35 
No. 2% 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.20 
3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.50-12.65 
Std., No. 303 ‘ 2.00 
No. 2% 3.10-3.15 
11.50-11.65 
N. W. Bartletts, No. 244, Fey...3.85 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
No. 10, Fey. 13.50 
Choice 12.65 
Standard 11.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 2% 3.30 
No. 10 12.60 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.10-10.45 
Choice, Sl., No. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Choice, No, 2.10 
No. 10 7.00 
N. Y., Ch., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
JUICES 
I1TRUS, BLENDED 
-974%4-1.02% 
46 oz. 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 4.35-4.70 
GRAPEFRUIT 
No. 10 3.90-4.10 
46 oz. 2.15 
ORANGE 
.05-1.121% 
4.90-5.00 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
tOMATO 
46 02, 2.50-2.60 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
46 oz. 
No. 10 4.50 
46 oz. 2.55-2.65 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT........... 29.00-29.50 
16.00-17.00 
P.S. Sockeye, No. IT ...... 27.00-28.00 
16.50-17.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.00 
(nom.) 15.00-16.00 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—Per CASE 
Maine, Oil Keyless............... 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7. 
TUNA—Psr CASE 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s 

Fey., Light Meat, 14’s 

Std., Light Meat 

Grated 
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; 00-7.50 
11.00 
10.75 


